ARTHUR BENSON'S DIARY

Almost the whole of his adult life was spent
in administration and teaching at Eton and
Cambridge: yet the vast array of his books
would do credit to a professional writer living in
a hermitage. He drove himself incessantly: and
now the fact is revealed that from 1897 to his
death he kept a diary so voluminous that the
whole of it amounts to four million words and
would fill forty large volumes. I imagine, judging
from the experience of one who saw him occa-
sionally over a period of twenty years, but knew
him less well than many hundreds of his friends,
that his letters, if collected, would probably fill
a hundred and sixty such volumes. " Nulla dies
sine linea " is a reasonable ambition for a man
who wishes to be really industrious: but a
thousand lines in the free hours of a busy day
were not enough to satisfy Benson. He was at
everybody's disposal, always willing to answer as
fully and helpfully as possible the most tiresome
request for advice by an undergraduate or the
most exacting questionnaire from a total stranger
from Texas. He had his faults, and of most of
them he was acutely aware : but he did not know
how fully he realised his aspiration to be a slave
to duty, and the fact that the impulse behind
his public services and personal kindnesses was
not always pure robbed him, in his own eyes, of
all credit for them. His self-examinations are
all coloured by the paradoxical view that there
is no merit in good actions done ''against the
grain." He, who mingled daily with crowds^of
people, suffered from an excessive seclusion with
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